THE PERSONAL PREROGATIVES

distracting conditions of the time. In his view there was no such
evidence. The letter in which these observations were made was never
dispatched because of the imminence of war.1

It was assumed by the King throughout that he had not only the
legal power but the constitutional right to refuse assent. On the other
hand, he also recognised that his exercise of the power would involve
the resignation of ministers, a dissolution of Parliament, and a general
election in which the main issue would be the prerogatives of the
Crown. There is something to be said for a power to dismiss an un-
constitutional Ministry or to dissolve a corrupt Parliament, but nothing
to be said for a power to refuse assent to a Bill because the King thinks
it wrong. Nor can it properly be claimed that for the Lords' veto on
behalf of the Conservative party there should be substituted a royal
veto on behalf of that party. It must of course be admitted that the
peers were less amenable to the Conservative whip than the Conserva-
tive members of the House of Commons and accordingly that there
might have been remote contingencies in which the House of Lords
would have rejected or severely amended Conservative legislation.
Speaking generally, however, the claim based on the Parliament Act
was a claim that there should be a veto on Liberal legislation. The
conclusion seems to be that the Crown cannot refuse assent except on
advice; but if there were such a power the Home Rule Bill was not an
occasion for using it. Home Rule had been Liberal policy for a quarter
of a century and Nationalist policy for even longer. Since the electorate
of the United Kingdom had chosen a Home Rule majority, it was not
the function of the King to reject the consequence. The constitutional
issue was of course clouded by the remarkable and indeed incompre-
hensible depth of emotion that Home Rule produced.3

In 1855, on the resignation of Lord John Russell, the Cabinet at once
decided to resign. Lord Aberdeen saw Queen Victoria, and at the next

1 Nicolson, King George V, p. 234.

* Most of die lawyers who supported the Unionist party in 1913 agreed that the King
could not 'veto* the Home Rule Bill. They agreed instead that he could exercise his
prerogative of dissolution. See Appendix HI, below, pp. 539-45. The veto would be,
in the words of Mr George Cave (afterwards Lord Cave and Lord Chancellor), a
'challenge to democracy'. Professor Dicey, one of the most extreme Unionists at this
time (he subscribed to the Ulster 'covenant'), appears to have disagreed, for he quoted
with approval Burke's language on the veto: see below, p. 545.
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